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lover, who is likewise poetically styled the Beggar, as being
always a suppliant for the favour of his dear one.

The poem opens in the manner which custom had rendered
obligatory; the praises of God, the Prophet, and Sultan Su-
leyman are duly sung, and the circumstances which led to
the composition of the work are recounted. As usual, a party
of friends are met together, and the talk runs on literature.
Some one praises Ferhad and Mejnun, but Yahya objects
that these were not true lovers, since the goal of their love
was the possession of a woman. He is thereupon requested
to write a poem which shall describe true love, which he
consents to do. All this is conventional enough, but with
the story Yahya's individuality begins to assert itself. Instead
of being borne off to some half-mythical city in distant India
or Cathay, we find ourselves in Constantinople itself, listening
to a description of St, Sophia and the Hippodrome. This
great square, which the Turks call the At Maydani or Horse
Square, is specially mentioned as being the favourite resort
of beautiful youths. Four of these are then described in the
Shehr-engiz manner, the last and fairest of whom is a lad
called Ahmed, surnamed on account of his unrivalled beauty
and the power which this confers, the Shah or King; and
it is he who plays the part of the beloved in the story. l
The lover is next introduced; he is described as a learned
and pious man; his real name is not given, only his surname,
the Beggar, the suppliant of love. He sees the King in a
vision, and conceives for him the most ardent though purely
Platonic affection, in consequence of which he leaves his
residence in Rumelia and proceeds to Constantinople in quest
of the original of his dream. The slight story of his dealings

1 According to the biographer cAshiq, who was personally acquainted with
many of the poets whose lives he wrote, the original of this Ahmed was a
young soldier of that name in Yahya's own division.